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PREVENTIVE DISCIPLINE.—No. V. 


We come now to the school, and we have hurried over the 
nursery, not because we esteem it second in importance, but 
because most of our readers, probably, are better acquainted 
with the scheol-room than with the nursery, and are more 
likely to be called on to exercise their skill in the former than 
in the latter training-field. 

Where the field is so wide and the objects so numerous, it is 
ditlicult to know where to take our stand, and with what ob- 
jects to begin our survey. We do not hesitate to express our 
conviction that the great defect of school discipline is, that it 
is not sufliciently preventive; and the most fruitful source of 
evil is the want of employment. It is vain to attempt to con- 
ceal the fact, that, for a general rule, the test of a good school 
has been its erder, and this, in most cases, has meant—its silence. 
We are not behind the foremost in our estimation of the im- 
portance of order in the exercises of a school, but we have 
some doubts whether silence is the best proof of useful pro- 
gress, and whether order and industry are necessarily irrecon- 
eilable. 'That experienced teacher, David Choate, while pre- 
sident of the Essex County Convention of Teachers, and a 
Member of the Senate of Massachusetts, summed up this 
matter, when, in addressing the Senate on some educational 
question, he said, “ I am confident, from my own observation, 
that nearly all occasion for severe discipline in schools is 
owing to the fact, that most children at school have nothing 
to do for a very large part of the time. Ina sclicol of fifty 
scholars, no cne is entitled to more tnan three minutes and a 
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half of the teacher’s time, in half a day. The child must sit 
still, if he can, nearly three long hours, and a teacher is held 
to be no teacher, and his school no school, if children, so situ- 
ated,—play.” 

We know it will be said, that children not actually reciting 
to the teacher, need not to be idle ; and we have known some 
excellent men who really believed that all their pupils were 
usefully employed all the time, because they were required to 
‘‘oet” a certain lesson, or do a certain number of problems 
between recitations. It may be true, that a few bright and 
faithful scholars do what is required in this way, but the mass 
of the pupils do no such thing. Besides, as far as our obser- 
vation reaches, the favorite lesson for the silent season is 
arithmetic, and do we mistake when we say that, to this we 
owe the fact that an altogether disproportionate part of school 
time has always been appropriated to arithmetic. Were one 
to judge of the importance of this branch of study by the de- 
gree of attention paid to it in the New England schools, he 
would be led to suppose that it is the one thing needful ; the 
true basis of fame and fortune in this world, and the best treas- 
ure that can be laid up in the next. 

Such as are not required to cipher, are generally expected to 
learn some lesson by heart, to commit words to memory, the 
ideas connected wit. which have not been explained, and 
perhaps never will be. If the ideas are distinctly communi- 
cated, the words are of little importance, but all the words in 
the world, unconnected with ideas, are not merely leaves 
without fruit, for such leaves contribute to the health- 
fulness of the plant, but they are chaff, of no value, and 
sure to be blown away. Every lesson should be ex- 
plained before it is given to the pupil to be learned for the 
purpese of recitation, and the practice of giving the lesson 
first. aud the explanation afterwards, appears to us to be a re- 
versal of the natural order in which instruction should be 
communicated. 

But, as the teacher cannot find time to give this explanation, 
and it is necessary to keep up the appearance of study, the 
child is often set to learn what it is known he does not under- 
stand, and can never remember; and, if this distasteful task is 
not performed, the penalty of disgrace or bodily pain is sure 
to be inflicted. 

The influence of useful industry in restraining men and 
children from evil will, we think, be allowed; and we doubt 
whether any true teacher will deny, that, generally speaking, 
what are called study hours are wasted hours , spent in idleness, 
or in unprofitable exercises ; for, if the effect on the brightest 
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pupils is such as I have described, what must it be on the dull, 
the untale:.ted. the mischievous, who constitute the greater 
portion of every school? We may add, that we have ques- 
tioned thousands of teachers, and we do not recollect that any 
one ever denied our pesition, that want of full and useful em- 
ployment is the great defect in our schools. If this be so, the 
all important inquiry is, Hlow can all the children of a school 
be kept usefully employed all the time? The answer is,—By 
improving our schoolhouses. and furnishing them with the ne- 
cessary furniture und apparatus; by increasing the number of 
good teachers, and improving our methods of instruction. 
On each of these heads we have much to say, and the import- 
ance of the subject will authorize us to go somewhat into the 
details. 

It may at first seem strange that the size of the school-room 
should have any thing to do with preventive discipline, but we 
will venture to say that a large proportion of the offences, 
which draw down punishment on the pupils, are, directly or in- 
directly, to be attributed to the smallness of the roorh, and the 
incouvenieuce or unfitness of the furniture. Let us considera 
few particulars. 

When children are crowded together, as they are apt to be 
in our village schools, the temptations to mischief are multi- 
plied. It is easier for children to talk, it is easier for them to 
play. and it is more difficult for them to study. ‘They are in 
each other’s way ; the well-disposed are hindered ; the indo- 
lent escape observation, and the mischievous escape detection. 
Wheu men or women walk in crowds, they walk carelessly ; 
but, when they walk alone, so that every movement may be 
observed, they are often embarrassed, such is their anxiety to 
walk well. ‘The separation of children at schocl produces the 
sane effect; and the true distance is that which prevents all 
intercommunication by hand or tongue. But we are told that 
a room large enough to admit of such a liberal allowance to 
each child would cost too much, and would be hard to warm. 
Ii may safely be said, that the fuel now consumed in small 
and ill-constructed rooms, would generally warm a well-con- 
structed one of twice the size ; and as to the cost of the build- 
ing, it is a certain fact, that the most spacious rooms are In our 
cities, Where the pric? of land and of building tar ex-eeds that 
of the villages, and yet, these large rooms are found to be the 
most economical. 

But this is a narrow view of the subject. Small rooms are 
unhealthful, and unfriendly to good discipline; and, if we 
place the expenditures for sickness produced at schocl. and for 
the refoim or punishinent of the vicious, who could uct there 
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be restrained, the expense of a few more rods of land, or of # 
few more bricks or boards, is too insignificant to be named. 
This is not the light in which this subject is apt to be viewed, 
but we believe it is the true light. The physician’s bill, the 
support of the prison and the almshouse, come under the 
head of school appropriations rather than under any other, and 
half the money that is expended on paupers and criminals, 
would fill the land with commodious schools and first-rate 
teachers. 

We have never met with an instructor, who did not allow, 
that it is easier to teach and to govern in a Jarge room. If 
this be so, it is fair to add the loss of instruction to the ex- 
pense of small rooms. If, as we believe, one third more can 
be done in a large room than in a small one, and the average 
time spent at school be nine years, the loss of time to one gen- 
eration of children in Massachusetts must be equal to 600,000 
years, years of youth, years of preparation, years, the value of 
which can not be calculated by finite minds. 

Hardly less important than room and air is the fitness of the 
furniture. A company of gray-bearded philosophers, if com- 
pelled to sit six hours every day on the seats of nine tenths of 
the school-rooms of New England, would rise in rebellion, and 
call their mutiny the sublimest virtue, and yet we require our 
children to sit thus long, and lest they should obtain relief, we 
place over them a task-master to punish them, not for rebellion, 
but for every attempt to obtain relief by play, or talk, or 
change of position. In many schoolhouses, even now, and 
especially in those for small children, the seat has no back, is 
narrow, and is not adapted to the height of the child. It is 
downright cruelty to inflict such duress upon unoffending 
children, but to punish them, if their suffering makes them 
restless and inattentive to their lessons, is downright barbarity. 

When we were a teacher, we endeavored more than once to 
induce the proprietors of our school to provide settees, instead 
of benches, for our recitation rooms, and for our hall where the 
children were often convened for general exercises. The re- 
quest was not granted, because of the expense ; but we pre- 
pared an evening entertainment to which the proprietors were 
all invited, and, after we had contrived to keep them on the 
backless benches nearly three hours, we made a short address 
to them on the subject, and begged them, now they could 
judge from experience, to have some compassion on their chil- 
dren. In less than a week, three hundred dollars were voted 
to furnish the rooms with settees. Can not every teacher, 
whose children are tortured in this way, get up a similar enter- 
tainment for the parents of his pupils? Parents are not apt 
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to be cruel to their children in any thing but schooling, and 
when once they are enlightened upon this subject, they will 
wonder at their present blindness. Will not these considera- 
tions affect the appropriations about to be made in all our 
towns for the support of public free schools during the current 
year? Look to this, moruers, for it is a question of mercy, 
—of the heart,—of humanity. 





THE SONG OF SEVENTY. 


I am not old—-I can not be old, 
Though threescore years and ten 

Have wasted away, like a tale that is told, 
The lives of other men. 


Tam not old, though friends and foes 
Alike have gone to their graves ; 

And left me alone to my joys or my woes, 
As a rock in the midst of the waves. 


For early memories round me throng, 
Old times, and manners, and men ; 
As I look behind on my journey so long 

Of threescore miles and ten. 


I look behind, and am once more young, 
Buoyant, and brave, and bold; 

And my heart can sing, as of yore it sung, 
Before they called me old. 


A dream, a dream, — it is all a dream! 
A strange, sad dream, goodsooth ; 

For old as Iam, and old as I seem, . 
My heart is full of youth. 


Eye hath not seen, tongue hath not told, 
And ear hath not heard it sung, 

How buoyant and bold, though it seem to grow old, 
Is the heart forever young. 


Forever young, —- though life’s old age 
Hath every nerve unstrung ; 

The heart, the heart is the heritage 
That keeps the old man young. 





¥low strange a compound is the human heart! 
Tow slight a cause can bliss or woe impart! 
Touch but a single chord, and all is bright, 
‘Touch but another one, and all is black as night. 
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[Written for the Common School Journal.| 


TRUE KNOWLEDGE NOT UNFRIENDLY TO LABOR AND 
HAPPINE:S 


‘‘ How I envy those ignorant Irish girls!” said Lucy Shan- 
non to her father, “ [ wish I was one of them, and then I 
should not be so wretched.” 

Lucy was the daughter of a gentleman, who had lost his 
property through the mismanagement of others, in whom he 
had confided. In his prosperity, he had afforded his daughters 
the best means of obtaining a useful education, and few young 
ladies were so accomplished, and, at the same time, so ca- 
pable. 

When the blow first fell upon him, they braced themselves 
to bear it, and, not ful y realizing the deprivations to which 
they were to be subjected, they were resigned and even cheer- 
ful. Mr. Shannon, who had passed the meridian of life, but 
who still retained a good portion of activity, did not despond, 
because he felt assured, that, as there had been no loss of integri- 
ty in the loss of property, those who had been his companions 
in prosperity would be ready and even anxious to furnish him 
with the means of commencing business again in a_ safe and 
limited way ; and, 1) the success of econcmy and un iring in- 
dustry, he had the fullest confidence. 

His expectations, however, were fallacious. One rich man 
to whom lie applied for a small loan, refused, because the bank- 
rupt could give no security but his character for probity and 
general intelligence. A clergyman, who was immenscly rich, 
refused, on the ground that he had placed all his secular con- 
cerns in the hi ands of a banker, to whom, however, he did not 
even refer the applicant. A third, who had been his physician, and 
who was very wealthy, regretted that he had just engaged in 
erecting a block of buildings that required all he had, and more 
too, and he was himself obliged to borrow. The fourth thought 
that friends should never have any pecuniary concerns with 
each other, for it always destroyed friendship. 

Discouraged by the result of these applications, Mr. Shannon 
determined to starve rather than ask assistance. His daugh- 
ters, seeing his distress, and knowing that the day of need could 
not be very distant, determined to make an effort to turn their 
talents to advantage. The first attempt was to obtain some- 
thing by writing for the magazines. The eldest wrote a tale 
fora Sunday School establishment, and left it to be examined 
as a specimen of a series to follow. The second daughter 
wrote a poem, and presented it for publication to the editor of 
‘popular magazine. The third hired a neat room, and pro- 
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posed to teach a small school. The fourth hoped to obtain 
some employment in painting maps or engravings, and the 
fifth intended to ply her needle in company with her mother, 
who, though in feeble health, was determined not to be a 
spectator only cf the industry around her. 

For a few days, the hope of employment encouraged the 
funily, but sadness came over them when they were obliged 
to leave their comfortable and spacious dwelling, and retire te 
a small tenement in which they must be subjected to much 
inconvenience. Their furniture was sold at auction by the 
assignees, and the portion exempted by law from sale, was 
not sufficient to furnish even the mean tenement which they 
were obliged to occupy. 

In a few days the means of purchasing the daily food of the 
family beginning to fail, the eldest daughter went to the agent 
of the Sunday School Association, and was told that her story 
was well written, but not sufficiently doctrinal. She then 
earried it to a weekly paper, and after waiting two months to 
have it read, she was informed that it was approved, but the 
proprietor had concluded not to pay for any tales, because he 
could get as many as he wanted free of expense ; not so well 
written, to be sure, but good enough for common readers. 

The second daughter, after delivering her poem at the mag- 
azine Office, and waiting a month or more, was informed that 
it had been mislaid and probably lost. ‘The teacher sat, day 
after day, in her school room, expecting applications, but, al- 
though she had sold a valuable gold ring to pay for the print- 
ing and distribution of an advertising circular, no pupils ap- 
plied. The weather, in the mean time, became cold, and hav- 
ing no means to purchase a stove and fuel, she took a severe 
cold, and, being seriously sick, required all the care of her 
mother, during the day, and of her sisters, by turns, at night. 
No employment in painting could be procured by the fourth 
daughter for many weeks; but, at last, a considerable job was 
engaged at a very low price. As the hope of the family 
seemed to rest upon this, the sisters all took hold, the work 
was done very promptly, and very well. ‘The employer was 
satisfied, but he did not pay them, and, because they called 
too soon, as he thought, for payment, he concluded not to em- 
ploy such troublesome persons any more. Not finding em- 
ployment from others, the youngest parted with some valna- 
ble books, at a sacrifice, and purchased some cloth, which she 
made up in the hope of finding a purchaser for ready made 
articles ; but she was obliged to sell the articles at less than 
the cost of the materials, to get some medicine for her sick 
and suffering sister. 

Unable to obtain a small loan from any of his former friends, 
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to re-commence business,*Mr. Shannon endeavored to obtain 
employment as a bookkeeper or clerk ; but his friends could 
not bear to employ one who had perhaps employed them, in 
other times, and strangers preferred a younger man. It was 
on has return home, after a vain application for a subordinate 
situation in a bank, that Lucy uttered the ejaculation with 
which this tale commences, “If I had never known what it 
was to be well off, I should now be contented,” said she, 
‘and if [ were ignorant, a thousand avenues to pain would 
be closed. All I wish is, that I was dead.” 

‘IT could bear the loss of property without a sigh,” said 
her father, “but when I see those I love so unhappy, I am 
distressed ; but I am still unwilling to believe that education 
really aud necessarily increases our misery, and our inability 
to obtain the means of a comfortable subsistence.” 

“If we were ignorant drudges, we could find full employ- 
ment,’ said the youngest daughter; “ there is a demand for 
servants, but we must starve.” 

“Why may we not become servants then,”’ said the second 
daughter, ‘“‘ surely it will do no harm to carry a little science 
into the kitchen.’ You have not the necessary strength,” 
said the mother, ‘‘ and it is ten to one if any body would em- 
ploy you.” 

“Tam determined to try it,” said Anna, ‘for if [ can get 
a situation, I shall be able to make Lizzy more comfortable at 
least. Lizzy, dear, don’t you cry so, it will not hurt me in 
my own estimation to become a domestic, and [ have grown 
too desperate to care what others think of it.” 

Anua’s resolution seemed to put courage into hr sisters ; 
and, after some discussion, the whole four determined, the 
next day, to make the experiment of going out to service. 
Mr. Shannon opposed the plan, until he found it useless to do 
so, and he was obliged to consent to have the family scattered 
for a senson in the hope of a future reunion. 

“[ shall apply directly to our minister’s wife” said Lucy, 
‘for L know she wants an American girl.” “ She will know 
you, my dear,” said Mrs. Shannon. “1 trust she will,” said 
Lucy, ‘‘{ do not mean to go as if I was ashamed” ‘TIT shall 
zo to some hotel, if I can,” said Anna, “ for they give higher 
wages than private families pay.” “ You will be too much 
exposed there,” said the anxious mother; “I pray you not te 
risk such exposure.” ‘“ Never fear for me, mother,” said Auna, 
“ [ shall think of you when I am in danger, and then I shall 
surely wear a charm against mischief.” “1,” said Josephine, the 
second daughter, “TI will turn nursery maid, and take care of 
somebody’s children, but I shall be afraid to teach them any 
thing, lest they should become as helpless and unhappy as we 
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TO SCHOOL COMMITTEES AND TEACHERS! 


Ir is now generally conceded, that Large Outline Maps are 
indispensably necessary in every school where G_»graph7 is 
taught. As all that have hitherto been made have been so 
expensive that not one school in a hundred has been supplied 
with them,the present Editor of the Common School Journalhas 
been induced to prepare an entirely new series, in which are . 
united all the excellencies freed from the defects of the others, 
at the remarkably low price of Four Dottuars for the Erent 
Maps and the Expianatory Key. The Series contains, 


1. The Eastern Hemisphere, 5. South America. 
2. The Western Hemisphere, 6. Europe, 

3. North America, 7. Asia, 

4. The United States. 8. Africa. 


Of this series, the Common School Advocate, edited by the 
able Secretary of the Board of Education in Maine, has the 
following notice : ‘ 

FOWLE’S OUTLINE MAPS. 


“In a former number of the Advocate we called the attention 
of Teachers and School Committees to Outline Maps, as an 
admirable means of interesting and instructing childrea in the 
study of Geography. Several series have already been pub- 
lished, but their cost has been such as to place them beyond 
the reach of a large portion of our school districts. We are 
happy to have it in our power to call attention to the new 
series just published by Mr. Wm. B. Fowle, and which may 
be procured, with the Key which accompanies them, at the 
very moderate price of $4. The series consists of eight maps, 
about two and a half feet square, tastefully colored and with: 
substantial cloth backs, We hope they will soon be found! 
ornamenting the walls of all our school-houses and furnishing; - 
as they cannot fail to do, increased facilities for acquiring 
knowledge which is becoming every year of more and more 
practical importance.” 
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GRAND OUTLINE MAP OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Besides his series, W. B. Fowle has published an Outline 
Map of Massachusetts, much larger than the Map pnblished 
by the State, and much preferable for schools, because every 
town is colored separately, and the boundaries are more dis- 
tinctly marked, it being the most finished Outline Map ever 
published. On one corner are fuc-similes of two of the rarest 
maps of the State, one engraved when Boston had been set- 
tled but four years, and the other the first specimen of map 
engraving executed in North America. The Outline Map, 
therefore, is valuable for History as well as Geography. 

This map is accompanied with a Key, giving a brief des- 
cription of every town, its origin, population, incorporation, 
and other matters of interest. The Book and Map, elegantly 
colored, mounted on cloth with rollers, and varnished, sells at 
Five Dollars. The size is about 8 feet by 5 1-2. The City 
of Boston has placed one of these maps in each of its thirty 
Grammar Schools; and, as this splendid map, and the whole 
of Fowle’s Series of Outline Maps, can be obtained for the 
price of the cheapest series previously published, it is to be 
hoped that every town will imitate the example of Boston, 
and not allow another generation to leave the schools as igno- 
rant of their own State as if it were unworthy of their at- 
tention. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


To aid Committees in obtathing good Teachers, the Editor 
of the Common School Journal invites them to visit his office, 
where information that may be relied on will be given to them 
gratuitously. 

Many excellent teachers, male and female, of every grade, 
from the classical and -high school to the primary school, are 
constantly applying for places, and it is to be hoped that Com- 
mittees will immediately avail themselves of the facilities here 
offered. 


COMMON SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


This handboook for the practical teacher continues to be 
published once a fortnight, and to advocate the cause of teach- 


ers, of education, and of sound morals. The current volume — 


commences a new series, under the editorial care of William 
B."Fowle. The previous volumes, edited by the Hon. Horace 
Mann, and published by William B. Fowle, are for sale at the 
subscription price, any single volume or number will be fur- 
nished at the same rate. Teachers must remember that, in 
subscribing for the Journal, they are employing an agent to 
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plead their cause and assert their rights, while it, at the same 
time, endeavors to keep them acquainted with the progress of 
education in all its departments. 

Nantucket, Beverly and New Bedford are the only towns in 
Massachusetts that furnish their teachers with the Journal. 
New Orleans has liberally supplied its numerous teachers for 
many,years. Will not other cities and towns “ go and do 
likewise ¢”’ 

The following document will show the estimation in which 
the volumes of this Journal are held by an intelligent Com- 
mittee of the Legislature. It is to be hoped that the towns 
will either urge their representatives to immediate action, or 
take other measures to secure a complete set before it is too 
late : 
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‘« House or Representatives, March 8, 1849. 


‘‘ The Committee on Education, to whom was referred an or- 
der of the House, of February 26th, 1849, in reference to 
the expediency of providing by law, for the custody and 
preservation of the annual reports of the Board of Education, 
Abstracts of schoo] committee reports, and such other public 
documents as the Secretary of the Commonwealth may be 
required to distribute to the several cities and towns, have 
considered the same, and 


‘¢ REPORT: 


‘‘'There is reason to believe that the documents comprised, or 
referred to, in the above order of the House, have been lost in 
many of the towns, and can be found, in a complete series, in 
but very few, if any, of them; they ure all contained in the 
ten volumes of the Common School Journal, together with a 
complete history of our school system, all the laws that are in 
force relating to it, and much other matter of great value to 
teachers, and school committees. If, at any time, it should be 
the pleasure of the Legislature, every school district in the 
Commonwealth might, from this source, at a reasonable ex- 
pense, be re-supplied with the documents which have been so 
unfortunately scattered and lost. But, as the order, under 
which the committee acts, refers only to their future custody 
and preservation, they confine themselves to the following Bill, 
which they commend to the favorable consideration of the 
Legislature. 
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‘‘ Kor the Committee, 


“Cuartes W. Urnam, Chairman.” 
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HORACE MANN’S LECTURES. 


The official Lectures of Mr. Mann are published by Wm. 
B. Fowle in one Volume, 12mo., price, net, 75 cts. 

These elegant and powerful compositions contain the most 
elevated views of education, and afford the most valpable 
materials for the consideration of the teacher, the philanthopist 
and the statesman. ‘The volume was pnblished at the request 
of the Board of Education. 


HORACE MANN’S REPORTS. 


The complete series of the Twelve Annual Reports of the 
late Secretary can be obtained, and can only be obtained at 
the office of the C. S. Journal. ‘The price unbound is $3.50— 
bound in one thick volume, $4.00. ; or in two, of good size, 


$4.25. 
PUBLISHER WANTED. 


Wanted, a Publisher for the new series of Reading Books, 
nearly ready for the press, to be prepared bythe Rev. John 
Pierp»nt, whose former series wrought such a reformation in 
the schools of the United States. Immediate application may 
be made to Wm. B. Fowle. The taste, and talent, and rhetor- 
ical skill of Mr. Pierpont are a sure guarantee that the proposed 
series will be as unrivalled now as the old series was a quarter 
of a century ago. 

W. B. FOWLE 


Has transferred the publication of his School Books, and the 
general Book Business, to Mr, L. N. Ide, No. 138 1-2 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. 

Commitees in search of a Spelling Book that unites Spelling 
and writing, are advised to examine *‘The Common School 
Speller,” and “The Companion to Spelling Books,” before 
they decide. A pamphlet, in which these popular works are 
compared at length with Webster’s, Emerson’s, Swan’s, and a 
dozen other Spelling Books, may be had, gratis, of Mr. Ide. 
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are.” “PF will take any thing that I can get, if it is nota 
school,”’ said Jane, the fourth daughter, “for it is not best for 
servants to be too particular.” 

After arranging their plans, and concluding to call at home 
next evening, the sisters kissed the feeble Lizzy, and retired,in 
better spirits than usual, to their small and ill-ventilated rooms. 
Karly the next forenoon, the sisters, plainly dressed, set out 
on their mission. ‘ God bless you, my children,” said the dis- 
tressed father, as they left the door. He followed them with 
his eyes until a turn of the street concealed them from his 
view, and then he gave free course to his tears. 

The excitement produced by this departure of her children, 
would have overcome the mother, whose frame was naturally 
feeble, had not the same cause increased the illness of Lizzy, 
and obliged the parent to forget herself in her anxiety for the 
suffering and afflicted child. Left in some degree alone, the 
full weight of his distress came upon the affectionate father. 
At first, he was disposed to lay violent hands upon himself, not, 
indeed, because he was unwilling to labor or submit to any 
humiliation for the sake of his family ; but, because he seem- 
ed to be in their way, and perhaps, if, by his removal, he ren- 
dered them more completely helpless, the hearts of the most 
worldly would be touched, and some relief obtained. 

“Can it be,” thought he, “that a good education unfits us 
to obtain a livelihood, or has a mistake been committed, so 
that, while the intellect has been trained, some other point, as 
important, has been neglected.” His excellent wife, he knew. 
had instructed the children in all the essentials of good house- 
wifery, but they were rather calculated to preside over a 
household than to do the menial labor to which domestics 
must submit. At this dark moment, the voice of Lizzy 
reached his ear from the next room. ‘The poor sick child had 
undertaken to comfort her mother, and was just calling to her 
recollection the words of the Savior, when, to encourage his 
followers to unwavering trust in Providence, he assured them 
that the little sparrow fell not unobserved, and the meanest 
human being was of more value than many sparrows. 

The current of thought in the mind of the unfortunate fa- 
ther was diverted from the fatal channel into which it seemed 
inclined to run; and, resolving not to be outdone by his chil- 
dren, he hastily arose and went forth determined to find some- 
thing to do, however degrading it might appear to the world. 


| To be concluded in the next number. 





Emulation is a noble passion, for it strives to excel by raising 
itself, and not by depressing another. 
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THE SCHOOL AND THE WORLD. 


A PRIZE ESSAY. BY DR. W. J. G. CURTMAN. 
[Continue ! from page 77.] 


Our author has a chapter upon Mathematics as a substitute 
for Languages in the Scientific Schools. He thinks that ma- 
thematics should never be made the main study, and for rea- 
sons which appear to us very sound. “A stndy,” he says, 
‘which shall develope Humanity in the youthful soul; that is, 
one which shall produce a general enlargement and ennobling 
of the heart and the mind, must, before all things, have some 
relationship, or, at least, some points of contact with the bean- 
tiful and the good, with religion and morals ; so that these first 
objects of Education may not be deferred to spare hours. Ma- 
thematics does not, however, possess this requisite in the 
smallest degree. Nothing can stand more complete y isolated 
from God, ‘the world, and the inward man, than does the 
inathematical system. 

“ Heathenism and Christianity, atheism and fanaticism, mis- 
anthropy, immorality, ugliness and vulgarity, as well as virtue 
—_ elevation, are equally reconcilable with this system. 

* Que may study mathematics in the most thorough manner 
without being once brought to the consideration either of the 
inward condition of man, or of the aim and objects of life. 
This begins to be done only when the science is applied to 
nature, Which application is not made in the boys’ schools. 
If this science appears sometimes to have a good moral influ- 
ence, it is because it presents only pure images; demands the 
full attention of the mind, and leaves no room for idle fancies; 
preventing the entrance of the bad, but itself introducing no goud. 
Mathematics draws all the powers of the mind toward space 
and numbers, but looks at them only in a single relation, and, 
therefore, all the more acutely. Mathematical demonstrations 
are more evident than logical ones, only because every part 
of the proof is brought forward with a visible object in evi- 
dence, and as these objects are all homogencous, no new ab- 
straction is required to discover in what respects they agree. 
The mathematical point of view is only so far an ideal one, 
that no real object exactly answers to it; every real object 
having, however, its mathematical foundation, which is not a 
voluntary, but a necessary product of the mind. 

‘All true objects, all true causes, are complex ; but mathe- 
matical ones are simple. No mathematical conception can be 
applhed to things as they exist: we are forced, therefcre, to 
substitute for them simple representations, construeted for the 
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purpose. This holds true from the right line to the asymptote, 
and from the cube to the ellipsis. From this comes the one- 
sidedness of mere mathematicians. In place of all the com- 
plicated even's of nature, they substitute a simple principle 
fitted for a certain range or compass, and therewith they con- 
struct results, which cannot exist at all, or only in a particular 
sense. although they carry withthem, all the while, the cha- 
racter of general truth. 

“History, especially that of the French revolution, has 
shown how much inclined the most brilliant mathematicians 
have been to fruitless and unsound theorising. 

“or the same reason is mathematics directly opposite to 
history ; whereas, philosophy offers points of reconciliation 
with it. History shows events springing up from numberless 
and often invisible sources, frequently without apparent con- 
nection ; but the fact speaks for itself, and the belief in God’s 
»rovidence necessarily becomes wider and clearer. 

“ Mathematics, on the other hand, constructs, and that from 
materials of one kind only, and rejects what it cannot include 
in its process. With Natural Philosophy it is better, inasmuch 
is It uses mathematics, but refers, at once, and principally, to 
experience. Here we have room for both Doubt and Belief ; 
the scieuce may be extended, or confirmed by a chance dis- 
eovery, but in mathematics all is cold and fixed as marble.” 

Dr. Curtman does not deny the use of mathematics as a study 
for boys, but only insists upon its holding a secondary rank. 

‘** No one can be less inclined than the author,” he says, “ to 
deny to mathematics its real uses, since he owes to this study 
much, himself: he is aware that it tends to produce precision 
of thought, rigidity of principle, and perseverance in all un- 
dertakings, and he is very desirous that it may be diligently 
studied in all schools, but he cannot recommend it to be placed 
in the first rank of studies either in scientific schools, or in any 
others.”’ 

He thinks the worst application of mathematics has been in 
the schools for young children, where they have in some cases 
introduced wooden blocks of various forms, &c., and attempt- 
ing to reduce these elementary glimpses to a system, have 
written books upon it, “and imagined themselves in the sanc- 
tuary of mathematics.” 

Dy.Curtman thinks that great improvements are needed in the 
selection of school books. “ Dictation, repeated copyings, and 
other plans invented by masters to spare themselves, are already 
branded,” he says, ‘as unjustifiable means of benumbing body 
and mind ;” but still, school books which have the same effect, 
are generally retained. He thinks the cost of the books may 
be diminished, at the same time that the character of them is 
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raised, by attention on the part of the school overseers. As 
one mode of remedying the evils of the multiplicity which is 
taught in the schools, he mentions “the often proposed but 
seldom attempted successive method, in which, in each class, 
and at each suecessive period of advancement, a certain object 
of study 1s made to take the lead, while the others are either 
remitted altogether, or only reviewed and kept up, while the 
principal study of the period is pushed forward. ‘This system 
is so far in accordance with human nature, that it is a matter 
of wonder how the prevalent system can have taken the place 
of it. Hven grown up people have their periods of intensity 
in action and in passion. One yeer a man may be a zealous 
hunter: the next, a gardener, aud then nothing may suit him 
but reading ; the inclinations change, one becomes strong and 
ruling, only to give way, after a white, to another; and the 
imitative instinct spreads these movements through whole 
classes, so that fashions, sometimes amounting to a mania, are 
the consequence. ‘That we have not learned more of nature 
upon this point, may be attributed to the difficulty of carrying 
the method into practice. It is much easier to level and bound 
every thing with stra'ght lines, than to imitate the undulating 
lines of nature. Moreover, the suecessive method does not 
comport with the favorite system of specialties, for love of 
which many other psychological and pedagogical elements have 
been overlooked.” 

“ Another very important mode of economizing study is 
The Combination of Languageand Facts, or, in other words, 
of the form and the material. It is astonishing how much 
time is wasted. and how much uscless effort isdemanded of the 
young, partly because authors have neglected tocombine with 
their formal exercises, some useful knowledge ;- and partly be- 
cause this knowledge, when imparted, is not clothed in a cor- 
rect and pleasing form. This holds from A BC to the most 
philosophical school books.” 

‘The Gymnasia, he thinks, have made some progress in free- 
ing themselves from the fault, but the Scientific Schools are 
stillin a bad way. Here, he says, ‘ the instruction in mod- 
ern languages, which appears so well suited to combine real 
knowledge with the forms of language, remains yet in the 
hands of the most ordinary men, who are also, at the same 
time, authors of school books, which, without the evidence of 
the catalogues, no one would imagine to have first appeared 
in the nineteenth century. But besides this domestic misery, 
what foreign authors are offered as nourishment to the young 
mind? F'lorian’s stale Numa Pompilius ; Fenelon’s well- 
meaning, but mortally dull, Télémaque ; Bouilly’s Children’s 
Comedies, and other similar bores. 
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“Of the later good French authors, there are no cheap and 
revised school editions, aud so they read What Is cheap. ‘How 
well history might be combined with the study of a foreign 
congue! or, rather, what assistance the historical studies of the 
school might receive from the reading of the best historians ; 
and the geographical studies, from the reading of goad travels, 
&e., &c.,—but they read ‘Télémaque!” Dr. Curtman thinks 
that, in the common schools, religious instruction should be 
combined with history, geography, and other studies. | 
do not pretend,” says he, “ that the whole Bible should be used, 
as a reading book in the common schools; on the contrary, 
it is not understood well enough by children, a: id ought not 
to be made too common by di Lily use. 

‘ But why should not the reading book contain Bible his- 
tories, meral anecdotes and portions of church history, rather 
than fragments of favorite authors, who did not write with a 
view to any such use, or those dry skeletons of science with 
which we attempt to overload the young? According to the 
opinion of the best judges, children in the common schools re- 
quire in the way of history, nothing more than a series of bio- 
graphies of distinguished persons, principally as examples of 
the great and the good. Why not choose these examples 
ainong a circle of friends?) Why not, for ancient history, se- 
lect persons referred to in the Bible, and a knowledge of whose 
biography would assist in understanding it. Nebuelh: idiezzar, 
Cyrus, Herod, Augustus, ‘Titus, did net merely belong to sa- 
cred history, but may be brought forward as examples of cer- 
tain moral truths. In later times, we have Constantine the Great, 
the Apostate Julian; and why not rather Leo the Great than 
his opposite, Attila? Why not rather Boniface than Charles 
ihe Great ?—although we must give the latter a place from 
patriotic motives. 

“A book arranged upon this principle, would necessarily 
lead the learner to considerations of Religion; and, on the 
other hand, induce him, in the study of history, to connect the 
sacred with profane.” 

The same sort of thing might be done with Geography and 
Natural History, by presenting vivid pictures of particulars, 
which should be bound together by their connection with the 
religion and home associations of the scholar. As regards 
scometry, our author thinks that, “ in order to attain the much 
talked of, but seldom reached advantage of sharpening the in- 
tellect, the attention must be called off from the very thing on 
which it has been, hitherto, principally directed, that ts, the 
demonstrations. ‘These formal proofs, the acuteness of which 
exists for devout scholars only in illusion, are, in fact, frozen 
forms, which must be melted again in order to serve as intel- 
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lectual nourishment to the young. ‘This is not the place to 
explain, in detail, the true mode of conducting geometrical 
studies, in order to make them the most effective with whole 
classes, and not with single scholars of peculiar aptitude.* ** * 
[tis only necessary here to say, that the begmuing should be 
made by observation, not by combination, and the coutinua- 
tion by measurement ; geometry must go back to its origin, 
surveying. "The boy who knows how to measure the height 
of atice. even in an imperfect manner, has a better foundation 
for }/nowledge than he who knows how to demonstrate the 
eyual distances of parallel lines. If, iu the schools, theories are 
gene.ally gray, while practice remains green, it is especially so 
in Geometry, which, from its very nature, is a science for 
men, aud not for boys and lads,* and one to which there is no 
royal road. 

‘The same may be said of Physics, which, hitherto, has 
been ouly a costly show to inattentive children, not one in ten 
of whom has derived any benefit from it. It should be popu- 
larized thoroughly ; that is—the common appearances of every 
day liie should be fully explained, in the schools, before touch- 
ing upou the doubtful theories of Electricity and Heat. ‘The 
object should not be amusement, but answers to the most ob- 
vious questions, There is the same relationship between the 
two as between household animals and these which are car- 
ried round in caravans. * . ad 

Iti this respeet the French and English are in advance of us. 
There they have dared to iavade the system, for the benefit of 
the people and of the young and they wil not repent of it. 
A distinetion must be made between the Physics of the student 
of natuve. and of the diletlani ; between experiments which 
every oue may make at home, and remarkable things which 
are exhibited by the expert.”” Our author thinks that the schoo! 
may profit much also by a proper organization of the games of 
the pupils. **Iaven the ont-door games, when they are well 
orgaiized, may teach order , particul: arly g good temper, aud other 
IMportvit virtnes ; and, besides, there are some games so in- 
structive, that, by their aid, many matters of memory may be 
much better learued than by dry study. An organized course 
of giunes, might be carried on, side by side with the course 0: 
study, and save many a bitter pang.” 


{To be continued.} 


* Tic learned German won'd have srid, not fer bovs and giv s, had he seen whe 
is constantly extibited in our_high schools and academics, 
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TRUANTS. 


The City Marshal of Boston, in obedience to the directions 
of the Mayor, has just made a Report, which we notice be- 
cause the facts which it discleses are calculated to corroperate 
the pesition that we have endeavored to maintain ii rezard to 
the paramount importance of preventive over punitive disci- 
pline. 

The Marshal actually found 1066 truant and vagrant chil- 
dren, and he believes the number does not fall shert ef 1500, 
between the ages of 6 and 16 years. Of the 1066 found, 
882 are boys, 184 girls; 103 of American, and 963 of foreign 
parents! I*rom 800 to 00 are unfitted, from neglect and bad 
habits, to euter any of the schools now established. He says, 

“JT earnestly call your attention to these children, and to 
the necessity of providing some means to have them properly 
brought up either at public or private expense, for J am satis- 
fied that it will cost the State and City more for Police, Courts, 
and Prisons, if they are suffered lo go at large, than it would 
to take them now, maintain them, and make them uscful citi- 
zens. The State Reform School will be a great benefit, but 
Lam of opinion that the law is detective that waits uutil (in 
the words of the statute), the cluld shall be convicted of some 
offence, known to the laws, and punishable by imprisonment, 
before he can be sent there. 

“Great masses,” he says, “are coming in upon us, unedu- 
cated except to vice and crime. For the education of these, 
adult as well as juvenile, not only must provision be made, 
but means must be used to render the provision effertive. Un- 
less they are made inmates of our schools, they will become 
inmates of our prisons, and it is vastly more economical to 
educate them in the former than to support thein in the lat- 
ter, ‘The annual cost of educating an individual at the pub- 
lic schools, is from 6 to 20 dollars. ‘The annual cost of an 
individual ia the House of Reformation, the cheapest of all 
such institutions, is $44, and in the Honse of Correction 
probably not less than $100, and in this estimate is not in- 
cluded the great expense of the administration of criminal 
law, much of which might be prevented by the proper edu- 
cation of these children.” 

This excelleut officer appointed a subordinate to cc dperate 
with the teachers in looking after the truants, and his epoit con- 
tains the following appalling state noat. “The law dees n ot reach 
the truait’s case; the courts say he is not a vagiant because 
he has a home, and he is not stubborn and disobedient within 
the meaning of the statute, for he is disobedient oily so far 
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as he is a truant, and there is no law against truancy. I have 
heen into court with a number of such cases, and did not 
succeed in sustaining the complaint. The only course left for 
us after this,’ he adds, “was to watch the boy until we could 
arrest him for some trifling offence known to the law, and 
have him punished, as well for his own good as for that of 
the school.” 

If the legislators, and this people, do not hear this voice of 
thunder, they will not be persuaded though one rise from the 
dead, 2y,—one of the million who have gone down to the 
grave, abandoned to their fate, and whom, in a Christian com- 
munity, it was illegal to save ! 

But our notions of preventive discipline would not lead us 
to coax or compel the truants and vagrants to enter our Com- 
mon Schools, and mix with the innocent children found there ; 
we incline rather to the opinion that such children should be 
kept by themselves, and, if the State will not provide Reform 
Schools enough, the City should not fail instautly to do so for 
herself. We almost despise the motive, but if the legislature 
will not impower the City to oblige such childzen to attend 
school, we should recommend to the city authorities to pay the 
children for punctual attendance. 

Jut the creat remedy, .fter all,must be, spacious and pleasant 
school-reoiis, kind and conscientious teachers, more agreeable 
modes of iustruction, wearing an air of freshness, and anima- 
tion, and novelty, until the mind of the unhappy vagrant is 
trained io love a better system, and to do right from a higher 
motive. 





ow. s New Ourtise Maps. — Teachers and Committees 
must not forget, that these Eight Maps, on Cloth, beautifully 
drawn ond colored, sell at only Four Dotuars the set. 

Teacirers’ Agency.—School Coinmittees, in search of good 
Teachers, may always hear of them, by applying at this office. 
No charve is made to Committees. 

Norvart, *cnoons.—Information in regard to these schools 
may be obtained at this oflice. The new Term at Bridgewater 
commeneccs March 28, 

We Add Conununications, Newspapers, and Periodicals, for the 
Mdvior, should hereafter beaddressed to Wm. B. Fowle, Boston. 


——————— 








{Tus Common Scuoor JobRNAL will be regularly published, semi-monthly, 
by Wotam B. Fowne, No. 133$ Washington-strect, up stairs, (opposite School: 
strvet Boston. Price, One Dollar a year, payable in advance.] 








